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SELECT ‘TALES. | 
“ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 
Jo straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex sens, displays, 
{u one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 


Which glow and biaze—illume and warm the heart.’ 
>; 








STAGE COACH ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Wake, dear remembrances; loves, friendships, | 
wake?” | 
Seven years ago—I remember the day as! 
perfectly as if it had been but yesterday—it| 
was just such a mild cloudless day in October; | 
ageutle south wind was wafting gracefully to! 
the earth the yellow leaves from the trees, 
they had so lately adorned with their beautiful | 
green, and every thing around wore that tran. | 
quil air of autumnal sadness which at once! 
characterizes and endears the ‘Indian summer,’ 
that I left asmall quiet village on the banks of | 
the smooth flowing Potomac, in the stage for! 
the north. 1 love, or used to love, the post- | 
coach dearly; in it I felt at home; to me it was 
the word, and the ‘ exits and entrances,’ were 
scarce’y more noticed or regarded, than they 
are on the busy stage of life. My situation was 
such, that my migratory inclinations were| 
largely gratified. The numerous ramifications | 
ofan ex.ensive mercantile concern, made con- 
siderable travelling necessary; and a partner, | 
who iad a charming wile, and two fine children | 
foerchain lim to bis sweet home, readily lett, 
to me the department of business that 1 chose. 
From one of the eastern cities 1 had visited 
New York; and in the course of three weeks 
afler sailing irom that city, had landed at 
Charleston, transacted some important busi-| 
bess in Carolina and Virginia, and found mysel!| 
on the way home by the way of Baltimore and 


Philadelphia, | 


When ihe coach drove up to the door of the| 
favern, I perceived that my only travelling | 
companion was a gentleman of rather furbid- 
ding aspect, tall and grave, with a pair ot 
plercing eyes which gleamed froin under the | 
deep-set arches of a high and commanding | 
foreead. 1 entered, and after a few remarks | 
calculated to elicit conversation, finding him 
lobe rather taciturn, | discontinued my etforts 
atconversation, and gratified myself in viewing 
the beautiful scenery which is found on the | 
Upper part of that noble river. Suddeaoly the 
Couch stopped at a neat white mausion, embow- 
ered ia locust aad elin, with beautiful gardens 
whose green slopes extended to the river, the 
Waters of which seen through the deep avenues, 
slittcr ia the morning like pure silver, the 
Whole forming one of the most charming resi- 
“fences I have ever seen. The driver blew his 
j°gle, and immediately a young gentleman 
' a lady on one arm, and leading a little 








girl with the other hand, was seen advancing 
towards us, and ina moment were by the 
side of the vehicle. The driver let down the 
steps, and the young gentleman handed the 
lady and girl into the carriage; and I was some- 
what disappointed when | found that he was 
not to be one of our number, as his noble and 
frank carriage, and behaviour, had prepossess- 
ed me in his favour. 


been called more beautiful, if strict regularity 
ia their arrangement alone constitutes beauty ; 
but never have I seen dark hair parted over a 
whiter or smoother forehead, never have I seen 
an eye that had more of heavenly imagining in 
its dark depths, never have I seen a neck and 
bosom more snowy or bewitching, or a form 
more exqusitely proportioned. And she too 
was young, scarcely blushing sixteen, and I 





Adieu, my dear Caroline, said he as he kissed 
the hand of the lady, and you Mary, continued 
h@® addressing the little girl, you will not forget 
your brother George. 
~ Oh no, I can never forget him, was the reply 
as she threw her arms around his neck. 

The driver put up the step, a farewell was 
heard from the lips ef the gentleman and lady, 
and the coach droye onward at a rapid rate. 

The lady was veiled, and ina deep mourning 
dress, so tnat ! was able, from the glance I cast 
at her on her entrance, to learn little or noth 
ing respecting her age and appearance. The 
gentleman was evidently acquainted wih the 
new inmates, and he welcomed thein with an 
earnestness, and even kindness, which I did 
not imagine belonged tu his character 

Ihe little girl was all life, animation and 
happiness. She was in trutha fascinating, sweet 
creature, with a mind as unsullied, and spotless 
as the snowy robe which wrapped her teuder 
and delicate limbs. Every thing was new and 


jaltractive; and her lively prattle, with an oc- 


casional reply from the gentleman to some of 
her numerous questions, alone broke the silence 
that pervaded the carriage, until we had passed 
over a disiance of several miles. ‘Taking it for 
granied, that the lady was the wife of the gen 

tleman who had accompanied ber to the coach, 
and that the beautiful prattler was their daugh 

ter, | thought no more on the circumstance, 
and contented myself with catching new views 


| of the inagnificent scenery and ever changing 


prospects which were afforded by the line of 
the Blue mountains, which stretched in the far 
and din west. As we reached the top of an 


|}eminence that @mmanded a full view of the 


valley of the Potumac and the country over 
which we had travelled, I was roused from my 
delightful reverie by the gentleman’s remark- 


| ing to his veiled companien. 


‘Caroline, this is the spot which I mentioned 
to you the other day, as the place whence you 
were to take the last look of our beauti(ul val- 
ley.’ 

‘Itis indeed! and have we travelled so fat?’ 
answered the lady in a gentle sweet tone. 

There was something in the silver accents of 
her voice that caught my ear, and drew my 
attention to her, as the gentleman raised the 
blind to give a fairer view, but when once my 
eyes rested on her unrivalled countenance, | 
felt not a wish to withdraw them for another 
object. I have seen features that might have 





had pictured her as a wife, and the mother of 
the playfui sylph which | had been admiring, 
and with such a lovely creature near me | had 
been sadly pondering on the lack of company I 
was doomed to undergo, in my passage to Lal- 
ltimore. Still I caught myself casting a glance 

at the gentleman, to solve a question which, in 
spite of myself, I found I was asking, and that 
was, ‘Can that young and lovely creature be 
his wife?? ‘1 


Fool that | am to think of such 9 
thing,’ was my reply; ‘it is impossibie--crab- 
bed winter, and joyous smiling spring are not 
so widely separated.’ 

My musing was interrupted at that moment 
by the little girl, who came flying to me, and 
caught me by the hand,—O dear sir, do come 
with me, and see the handsome white house, 
and the red mill, and the locust trees, and the 
bright river that shines in the sun, away where 
inv dear papa used to live, O come and see 
how beautiful it is, and sister Caroline says we 
are going where we may never sce it again. 

So saying, she drew me, not unwilling, from 
the seat I~occupied to the place where the 
young lady sat, intently gazing on the distant 
scene which her little sister had so correctly 
lescribed. 

Mary, you should have recollected that this 
gentleman Is a stranger to us, and cannot feei 
so deeply interested in that little valley as we 
do, said the young lady as she parted some of 
the curls that clustered from under a light 

1 kissed the forelead of her playful 











bonnet, and 
sister. 

lic may be a stranger to us, but I know he 
jloves to look at beautiful objects, for he has 
; been looking at the Blue Mountains, and I 
wanted to go and look at them with him: for 
you have often told me, sister, that they were 
one ef the finest sights in the world, was the 
reply of the animated Mary. 

i cannot be uninterested in any thing which 
so highly interests my young friend, said }, as I 
took my seat, so as to have a view of the ob- 
ject she had pointed out. 

You will pardon my sister for her enthusiasm, 
said the young lady, she is now travelling for 
the first time, and the fine scenery she has 
viewed to-day has all the charming freshness 
of noveity to her. ‘ 

he pleasure she feels in viewing the fine 
landscape before her, needs no apology, was 
my reply, and the person who could view with- 
out emotion that range of mountains, and the 
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valley it encloses, would be in my opinion des- | was the overflowing of an intellect, cultivated 
titute of some of the most ennobling principles | and pure. 
of our natures. Mary—I love to speak that name—it was 
My dear girls, you must use all diligence in|always the sweetest of names to me, and I 
your farewell view, said the gentleman, who| never pronounce it without combiuing with it 
had taken his place in the opposite coruer of| ideas of softness, purity, and love, that charm- 
the coach, we are now on the crest of the emi-| ing creature was all happiness and gaiety, and 
nence, a minute more and it will be out ofsight. | that, as wel! as her animated and unreserved 
The sisters said nothing, but gazed with ab-| freedom, presented a powerful contrast to the 
sorbing interest for a moment, and I saw a tear | somewhat saddened air, as well as maiden coy- 
trembling beneath the long silken lashes of| ness, and womanish reserve of her sister. 
Caroline’s eye:—it is gone—it has disappeared| We arrived at Baltimore the same evening, 
—sweet home of my youth—perhaps forever! | and as it was the intention of Mr. Crawford to 
were the words which, accompanied with a/ travel leisurely, we spent one or two days in 
deep sigh, gave vent to the deep feelings which | the city, when the inquisitive Mary saw much 
were struggling in the bosom of the interesting | to interest, and admire. Mr. Crawford was a 


girl. 








jgentieman of about sixty, of well cultivated 
And George, brother George, shall we never | mind, but to appearance of a morose and irrita- 
7 5 Oe panied Mart, " she Sonkinned | ble disposition. Towards his fair nieces, how- 
0 ook 1m the direction of the home they had | ever, be was one of the quietest of men; not an 
so lately left, then turning with the swiftuess of impatient or harsh word escaped him, aud he 
pits “x et weiting. for a reply to nee eres we pleasures wl of east a a 
question, sbe threw herself into my arms, and | piness of his frolicksome and favourite Mary. 
raising her tearful blue eyes to mine, said, You From him | learned that his brother, the father 
will be my hrother George, I know you will;—| of the two girls, had died several years before, 
and wt be your sister Mary. lthat they had lived with their brother George, 
Would to heaven you were my sister;—and|and their mother, until she {oo bad by deat! 
you shall be my sister, was my reply as | kissed | been removed from them. * She was a noblc 
the cheek which in her happy fearlessness she | creature,” said Mr. Crawford, and a tear mvis 
had pressed close to mine | tened his eye, as he spoke of her, and the beau- 
. ) ie. | 1 > as he spoke of her, and the beau 

If there is an object on earth on which I look | tiful orphans. The shock which Caroline re 
with unmingled admiration—if there is one on! ceived from her mother’s death pressed so 
which angels might love to look, with compla- | deeply on her feeliugs, that a journey to the | 
cency, it is on a little girl, eight or ten years| north was advised by her friends; and with! 
ofage. They are the rose-buds of creation— | Mary, under the protecting care of their uacle, | 
the bright stars, whose cloudless sparkling is | they were on their way to some of the northern | 
gradually blended and lost in the more briliiant} cities. In our journey from Baltimore to New | 
and sometimes painful light of day. So inno-| York there was nothing remarkable; but 1} 
cent and happy—so mild and lovely—possessed | found that my heart, which from long exposure 
of that innate modesty which forms the sweet- |! had supposed had become invulnerable, and 
est charms of woman, unmingled with any of|thoronghly steeled to the charms of woman, 
that prudery, or affectation which the fair so; was no longer invincible, and that an emotion, 
= ct 2 ee ag — ni as it me gee cnenins, had 
action so full of that witching fondness which, | taken possession of my bosom. But was my 
when combired with spotless purity of heart,| wish reciprocated?—did the lovely Caroline 
is so irresistably fascinating; and a countenance | indulge a wish that | might enjoy a part of the 
in which the movements of the young heart | happines that | invoked. from heaven for ber?— 
may be read without disguise; and an eye| these were questions | often asked myself, but 





| will never be forgotten, was tl 





beaming with all the vivacity and light-heart-| was unable to answer to my own satisfaction. 


edness of happy childhood, unite to render them | Had | mistaken the gentle pressure of her hand? | pledged before high heaven—I had pressed the 
y any part of| —had | misunderstood the heaving, the tumul-| lovely Caroline to my bosom—and the tear 
God’s creation. I believe 1 must have thrown| tuous heaving, of her young bosom, when || 


uncousciously part of the earnestness of my | once, in a half laughing, half serious manner, | 


unmatched, in my estimation, b 


feelings into my words, for as 1 replied to Mary | ventured to hint how dear she was to me?— 
i raised my eyes and met those of Caroline, a | was it maiden delicacy, or was it love, that 





Le 

frame a sufficient excuse for delaying my re. 
turn, but my fate was not decided. The nex 

day was fixed for my departure. Could T leave 
Caroline without a full confirmation of 

hopes, or my fears?—it was impossible. That 
evening we were sitting near each other on a 
sofa, Caroline intently at work on some muslip 
and I—I hardly remembgr what I was doing; 
but 1 wasso near hem that ere L was aware. 
her white hand waeépbessed in mine, ‘Caroling? 
said I, ‘I must leave you to-morrow, itis neces. 

sary that I should return to the east. 

So soon! was the reply of the lovely gir, 
with an accent which showed ske had hard] 
deemed a separation possible, and the lace on 
which her delicate fingers had been employed, 
dropped upon her knee. 

Caroline, it must be so, and it remains with 
you to say whether we ever meetagain. 

Her hand trembled—the dark crape that 
veiled her whiteness, showed the fluttering of 
her pure bosom; but she was silent. 

You cannot be insensible, { continued, of 
the interest J feel in your happiness, or of the 
deep impression you Lave made on my heart, 
1 would willingly hope the hours we have spent 
together bave not been altogether unpleasant 
to you, to me they have been a 
purest delight. 

Whatever may be my fate hereafter, they 


source of the 


> Tepty of the 
lovely girl. 

May I indulge a hope that you will not for. 
get me—that you will even breathe a wish for 
my happiness when I] aim far away? 

is it possible you can doubt it? she replied; 
and her dark eye met mine with an expression 
more eloquent than words. 

But why attempt the description of that 
evening? to those who have loved a being 
wortby ofall their affections, and found a bosom 
filled with an emotion, deep and pure as their 
own, description must be useiess; fur the over. 
flowing bliss of such an hour of certainty will 
never be forgotten; and to those who have 
never loved, it would be useless, for it would 
be unintelliglble and uomeaning. It is sufi- 
cient to say, that before it passed away our 
mutual, our unchaogeble vows of love, were 


which excess of happiness had caused to flow, 
I had kissed away forever. The next year 


| Caroline visited the Springs again, but not 


alone—she was then the wife of a man who 


blush, rich and deep, mantled her expressive | covered her face with blushes, when one day | entirely loved her. 


countenance. 


jas we were sitting on the sofa, the lively Mary | 


Seven years have passed away, and Caro 


At this moment we were both relieved from | came flying into the room, and running to her | line is still the faithful and affectionate crea 


a sensible feeling of embarassment by the old 
gentleman, who addressing me said, Perhaps | 
ought to aporogise for not having made you 
acquainted with our fair travellers before, it 
may not be too late now; and Mr. Thompson, I 
have the pleasure of making you acquainted 
with two nieces of mine, Caroline and Mary 
Crawford. 

This trifling explanation of names and rela- 
tive situation, put us at once on the most fami- 
liar footing, and before we reached our place to 
dine, we no longer felt like strangers, butrather 
old acquaintances. As the reserve of my fair 
friend began to yanish, I lost my admiration of 
the beautiful person of my companion in the 
profound and engrossing respect which her con- 
versational powers and the varied extent of her 
intellectual resources inspired. There was 
nothing of the affectation of learning—nothing 
of the pedant—not a particle of blue-stocking- 
ism in her conversation; but so easy, so effort- 
less, was the manner in which she disclosed 
the riches of her mind, that it was evident it 


looking archly in her face, said, ‘ Don’t you 


ed her, and threw herself into my arms. 

At New York we were to separate, I to 
proceed to the eastward, on my way home, and 
they to continue their journey to Albany. The 
earnest request of Mr. Crawford that I would 
accompany them as far as the latter place, 
accompanied by a meaning glance from the 
speaking eye of Caroline, deciding me at once 
in favour of continuing with them; and when 
at Albany, the same reasoning I had hitherto 
employed, kept me from leaving them. I had 
not seen the springs in several years—was the 
argument that carried me thither with my tra- 
velling companions; and with them I returned 
to Troy, where they were to remain through 
the winter, and where Mary was to attend the 
excellent school for young ladies, then, as now, 
under the superintendence of Mrs. Willard. 





sister, fluog her arms around her neck, and} ture she was when kind heaven first threw het 


|in my way; a little more matronly, perhaps, 
love my new brother almost as well as you do| but not the less fascinating and lovely. It 
George?’ and without waiting for a reply, kiss-| is true, as a poet has so sweetly sung, 


“They sin who say that love can die;— 
Its holy flame forever burneth; 
From heaven it came, to heaven returneth; 
| To oft on earth, a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times oppreat; 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then bath in heaven its perfect rest;— 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the barvest-time of love is there.” 


But hark! I hear her light foot on the stair; 
and the sweet tones of a mother’s voice, min- 
gling with the lively pratile ofa little girl, who 
if not as old as was the young Mary Crawford 
when in the stage coach J first became ac- 
quainted with her, is at least as lovely and fas- 





My utmost ingenuity could now no longer '- 


cinating as her beautiful relative, from whom 








‘strived her name,—and my pen is wil- 
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iogly thrown aside to welcome one who is 
pever met without a thrill of that same emotion 
which pervaded me when the veil was thrown 
gside, and I met the first glance ofthe dark, 
god eloquent and heavenly eye of Caroline 
Crawford.—ror?T FOLIO. W. G. 


THE FALL OF ISPAHAN.* 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 





The whispers of the morning breeze, 
Through nodding groves of spicy trees, 
Have roused the bulbul from his rest; 
Aod springing from his fragrant nest, 
fle skims, in search of lucious food 
Thy crystal waves, fair Zenderoud ?} 
But, save the flight of that lone bird, 
No sound nor sign of life is heard; 

Nor voice of mirth, nor busy hum, 
Nor trumpet’s blast, nor roll of drum, 
Nor horseman’s march, nor camels tread ; 
But silence reigns, as deep and dead 
As when the march of time began, 
Through all thy dwellings, Ispahan! 
Again ’tis morning ; but no more 

The silence reigns that reigned before. 
The dying child’s expiring cry, 

The dying mother’s farewell sigh, 

The groans of fainine and disease, 

Are now the burden of the breeze, 
The bulbul whee!s his rapid flight 
Away with wonder and afright— 
Tosee the dead thousands, strewed 
O’er thee, polluted Zenderoad: 

To feel the hot centagious breath 

Of the stern messenger of death, 

To hear the murmur of despair 

Which agitates the troubled air, 

As famished beast and starving man 
Throng through the streets of Ispahan, 
Once more ‘tis morning, and again 
The voice of nature and of men 

Ja hushed in silence, such as reigns 
Through death's unvisited domains; 
But not that calin and holy rest 
Which soothes to peace the harrowed breast, 
And guardian vigils loves to keep 
O’er the defenceless infant’s sleep: 
The pause that now enchains the air 
Is the dead stillness of despair. 

No more to greet the sun’s first rays, 
The bulbul tunes his thousand lays:} 
His song nomore shall be renewed 
Along thy waters Zenderoud! 
Forsee, o’er citadel and moat 

The Persian flag has ceased to float. 
-And, struggling with the adverse air, 
Astranger’s flag is waving there. 

The strife iso’er—the deed is done— 
The Persian warrior’s race is run— 
His sword is broken, and he lies 

In death, still gazing on the skies— 
While o’er the dying and the dead, 

In sullen mockery is spread 

The banner of the fierce Afehan— 
And thou art fallen Ispaban; 


Princelon V. J. ALI. 





* The city of Ispahan was sacked by the; 


Afgans, iu the early part of the last century. 
+ Astream running through the city. 


ittle circle around it, Helen Percy was not|{her hand, and eagerly pressing it to his bosom. 
what the world calls handsome; that is, she did |‘I have put thy faith to a sad trial, Helen, but 
not possess regular features—had neither black | wilt thou forgive me when | tell theeI was 
nor blue eyes—tresses waving gracefully overjcruelly deceived by others? they told me thou 
her sboulders—nor a skin quite as white as the | wert false to me, Helen, but this pledge of thy 
new fallen snow, but there was beauty in her |affection, (again displaying the ringlet) proves 
face, and a beauty that was worth all these— | their words false, not thee; and that I meet the 





it consisted of expression. The feelings of a/ fond, faithful heart I left two years ago. 

good and benevolent heart, aided by the gra-} It is needless to remark, that the stratagem 
ces of a pure and well cultivated mind, cast a/was readily forgiven, and that Helen soon after 
jlustre over her face that could boast of no at the altar of hymen, gave herself'as a pledge 


jother accomplishment, and sure no other was \ofher love and faith to Clarence Lee. 


| n@pessary to render it interesting. But Helen’s | 
|most powerful charm was in her conversation, | 


‘often sprightly, and always sensible and plea- 





Henny, Duxe or BuccLevucn.—This amia- 


ble nobleman was greatly beloved by his nu- 


sing, it rendered her a most engaging compan-| merous tenantry, and wel! deserved to be so, 


ion. 


|since his unwearied attention was directed to 


It was generally known among her ac-jthe furtherance of their comforts, and his inter- 


'quaintances, that she was betrothed to a young 
|navy oflicer, who was then, and had been for 
Inearly two years, absent in the United States 
iservice, and who was now daily expected 
home. 
\for the gratification of her own affectionate 
feelings alone, but the tale of scandal had gone 


course with thei was distinguished by a total 
absence of that hauteur commonly exhibited 
by persons of his exalted rank. ; 
fore, asis but too often the case, of dreading 
Helen was anxious for his arrival, not/| the appearance of the great man among them, 
they were highly delighted whenever they saw 
him. 


Instead, there- 


His grace took an interest in all their 


‘forth, aud sue wished its course at once arrest-| little domestic and agricultural matters, and 
ed. Anamiable and worthy man was in the many a time has entered a lowly cottage con- 


habit of visiting at the house of Mr: Percy, he 


| taining only a but anda den, and with infinite 


lknew of Helen’s engagement, and his visits to! gusto partaken of the contents of the kale pot 


the family were prompted by friendship alone: 
{but others thought differently: persons were 


| 


and singit sheep’s head. 
nants, Jamie Howie by name, had ason about 4 


; 


One of his small te- 


isurprised that in the absence of Clarence Lee, | years of age, who, having heard much of the 
{she would sanction the addresses of another— great Duke of Buccleuch, was very anxious to 
\it was dishourable thus to traffic with his feel-|see him, and was continually pestering his 
‘ings—in short, she was, in their eyes, a most \father for a sight of such a wonderful animal. 


heartless coquette. Ilelen knew these whis-| 
| pers were around her, butshe knew also that} 
\she was wronged; she despised the petty artific- | 
jes of those who would construe every friendly 
| feeling into accepted love—and she was resolv- 
jed it should not be the means of depriving her 
lof a friendship so valuable as that of the inno- 
|cent mover ofit all. 

I remarked that a smal] group were assem- 


|papy, and yet appeared to be unknown to all: 


la profusion of light hair fell over his forehead 
}and cheeks, which were also shaded by large 
'mustachios, and he wore a pairof green spec- 
\tacles over his eyes. 

| The little party were gay and lively as usual, 
jbut there wasa sudden stillness in the room, 
}when the stranger, holding in his hand a ring- 
jlet of dark brown hair, tremulously ‘asked a 
tlady next to him if that was not a pretty tress? 
| ‘It certainly is,’ was the reply, ‘and a favou- 
ite momento, | presume.’ 

| ‘It was taken, madam, from the bosom of an 
lofficer, a friend of raine, who fell from on board 


jing from her chair. 
| ‘fis name was Clarence Lee.’ 

| ¢And lost over —’ the words died upon 
jher lips, and she sunk back insensible into her 
seat. ‘The stranger darted from his chair, 
| threw off his spectacles, mustachios, and light 





{ One of the epithets applied to the bulbul by | hair, and in an instant the metamorphosed Cla- 
the Persian poets is that of Hezar-araz Or} rence Lee was leaning over her chair, and en- 
thousand voices, in allusion to the variety of its deavouring to recal her to animation, by re- 


voices. 





THE RINGLET. 


peatedly pronouncing her name in his own 


natural voice. Helen at length recovered, cast 
round a bewildered glance, and scarcely ima- 
A cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, in the|gined she was in existence, when she beheld 


neat little parlour of Mr. Percy, one cool eyen-jher lover by her side. 


ing in November, and Helen, with a choice 
y of young friends, formed an agreeable 


‘Am I not dreaming?’ said she, reviving. 


Honest Jamie was so worried by the boy’s 
importuoity, that he determined the next time 
he set his eyes on his grace, he would trust to 
his good nature and impart to him the subject 
of his bairns incontrollable longing. He had 
not loug to wait foran opportunity. Ina few 


|days be was honoured with a visit from the 


duke, when Jamie dofling his bonnet, and mak- 


| |ing a reverential bow says, ‘O, ma lotd! ye 
‘bled round the fireside of Mr. Percy’s louse, | 

jand on this occasion a stranger was seated | 
lamong them, who hadentered with the com-| 


maunna be angry wi’ me, but it’s God’s truth, 
there’s a daft wee callant o’ mine, that canna 
rest, nor let ithers rest, nicht nor day; he has 


|taen in his head sic a notion o’ seeing what 
\like ye are. Gudesake, ma lord, I dinna think 


he has only yedea yeare a’ but some farawa, 
outlannish, owersea creature.” The duke 


| mightily tickled with his fancy, desired Jamie 


to bring the youngsterinto his presence forth- 
with. Out comes the juvenile inqvisitor, with 
bis finger in his mouth, and cautiously recon- 
noitres the personage before him. At last, 
quoth the urchin, ‘Can ye soom?”*—‘No, my 
little fellow,” replied his grace, “I canna 
soon. Can ye flee?”; ‘Na, ye are, 1 wadna 
gieane o’ father’s duks for ye, tor they can baith 


|soom and flee.” 
lone of the United States vessels during a late | 
cruise; his body washappily recovered, but— | 
| ‘May lL enquire his name?’ interrupted He- | 
\len, in breathless haste, and unconsciously ris- | 


*Swim. 


tPly 





THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 


Menemet Att, the Viceroy of Egypt, is 
| now about sixty-six years old. He was born 
jof Turkish parents at Porto Cavallo, near Sal- 
|onica,in Macedonia. At the time when the 
| French evacuated Egypt, Mehemet first came 
thither, in the capacity of Col. of the Janissa- 
ries, In the war between the Turks and the Ma- 
malukes, he displayedsuch extraordinary talent 
and resolution, that the Tnrkish army elected 
him for their Chief. The Sultan not only con- 
firmed the-choice of the army, but also sent a 
firman appointing Mehemet Viceroy of Egypt 
and Arabia, anda more faithful tributary no 
man ever had. Under his guidance, Egypt has 





‘I should hope not, said Clarence, seizing! rapidly advanced in improvement and prosper- 
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ity. The communication with India, by the 
way of Egypt, has been opened-~a canal has 
been cut from the Nile to Alexandria, and two 
passages have also been made through the rocks 
of the first and second cataracts of the Nile. 
He has erected vast establishments for making 
saltpetre, gunpowder, cannon and small arms, 
cotton and sugar, all of which are under the 
superintendance of Europeans. He has esta- 
blished a library of the best European books on 
geography, the art military, astronomy, medi- 
cine, history, belles lettres, and the fine arts. 
He has established a school in the palace of 
Ismail Pacha, for the gratuitous instruction of 
the Mussulman youth, in the Italian language 
and the modernsciences. Here alsois a press 
for printing books in the Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian languages: and a weekly newspaper 
in Italian andjArabic, 

Mehemet Ali has two sons living—Ibrahim, 
(aged about thirty-six) the conqueror of the 
Wehabbis in Arabia, and the late commander 
in the Morea, and Ismail, the conqueror of E- 
thiopia. Our authority for the foregoing 
statement is our late countryman, Geo. Beth- 
une English, who served in the army of Ismail, 
as a General of Artillery, in the expedition to 
Ethiopia. 

DUCK SHOOTING. 
To the Editor of the Elkton Press: 


Sir,—It may not be uninteresting to some 
of your distant readers, to be informed of the 
manoper of shooting wild ducks on the Susque- 
hanna; and though many of them may be 
incredulous, no citizen of Cecil county will 
doubt the sequel. 

The phrase toleing ducks, peculiar to this 
part of the world, is not understood any where 
elise, and is practised in the following manner: 
When a gunner discovers a flock of ducks 
floating at too great a distance to be shot from 
the shore, he crawls near the water, and con- 
ceals himself behind a blind, which he previ- 
ously erects for the purpose, pf logs covered 
with river grass. He has with him a dog train- 
ed to run after chips or small stones;—the color 
of the dog should be red or white, though almost 
every color has been found to answer at times. 
Concealed from the ducks, the gunner throws 
a stone near the edge of the water, and the dog 
instantly springs from the blind and runs after 
it. At the sight of the dog playing on the shore 
the ducks stretch out their long necks, and 
gaze with apparent amazement and curiosity, 
like a gang of negroes ata Punch in the pup- 
pet show. The gunner continues to throw 
stones right and left, andthe dug should be 
kept running as fast as possible, and not allow- 

* ed to stop, if it can be avoided, for an instant; 
his large bushy tail ought to be constantly in 
motion. The ducks in the meanwhile are de- 
lighted with the singular spectacle, and swim 
towards the dog as fast as their feet will paddle 
them. So great is their impatience to geta 
nearer view of him, that those which are fur- 
thest off will fly and light between him and 
those that were nearest: ~All the time the 
ducks keep their eyes fixed upon the dog, and 
seem to be governed bya spell which they 
have not power nor inclination to break, like 
birds charmed by a blacix snake. As soon 
as the gunner prceives that the ducks take 
notice of his dog, his hopes is raised, frequently 
to be disappointed; for if the ducks see the 
gunner, or if his dog run behind on the shore 
that conceals him from their sight, or if from 
fatigue or laziness he declines running, orif he 
bark or lie down to gnaw the stone that was 
turowa for him, which frequently happens, 


Instantly the spell is broken, and the ducks 
take to their wings. If, however, no accident 
happen, and every thing works right, as the 
duckers say, often a flock of ducks that cover 
a half acre of water is to/ed, as it were by magic 
from six hundred yards or upwards to within 
twenfy feet of the gunner. The numbers that 
are killed in this way is incredible; for there 
are generaily two or three gunners that shoot 
from the same blind. I will not attempt to 
account for toleing ducks; by what instinct or 


impulse they are ruled in coming to the dog, | 


whether it be curiosity or magic, | know not; 
but | Know that the fact existsas I have stated, 
and can be attested by hundreds of gunners on 
the Susquehanna; and | defy Mr. Mitchell, or 
any other sage, to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. 1 have seen the same flock of ducks 
toled to shore three times in one day by the 
same dog, and shot at each time. It is not to 
be supposed that the doe is conscious of the 
effect he produces on the ducks, or knows that 
they come to the shore to see him; he is engag- 
ed playing with the stones that are thrown for 
him, and thinks of nothing else. There isa 
difficulty in training a toler; most dogs are too 
lazy, and refuse to run as soon as their feet get 
cut by the siones and shells on the shore, and 
few of them will play after they have seen the 
ducks shot, but stop to look at them when they 
approach the shore, and sometimes plunge into 
the water after them, before they are near 
enough to be killed. 

A gunner should be provided with several 
dogs to bring the ducks he shoots out of the 
water, and never sulier his toler to do it, lest 
he contract the habit of neglecting his play to 
swim after the ducks before they are shot. The 
New Foundland breed make the best water 
dogs, and will plunge into the rapidest stream, 
or break through the ice in the coldest weath- 
er, ly bring oul ibe ducks.— Ducks are not to 
be toled at all times, nor the same flock very 
often, and there are several kinds that will 
never tole. 


the canvass back and red head, the most deli- 
cious of all feathered creation, tole in abund- 
ance, but after being shot at several times, 
they become wild and fly at the sight of a dog. 
Some of the Susquehanna gunners can ascer- 
tain pine times out of ten, without making the 
experiment, by watching the motions ofa flock 
of ducks, whether they are in the notion of 
toleing, or will fly from the dog. This is the 
last art that a gunner acquires and is not to be 
learned except from experience. No state in 
the Union abound~ ‘vith water fowl of every 
description equally with the land of Maryland. 
They are to be foundin the bay below Havre- 
de-Grace, numerous enough to darken the 
air, and the thunder of their wings can be heard 
when they rise from the water, at the distance 
of ten miles. The art of toleing, like many 
other curious arts, was discovered by accident; 
and tradition says that a gunner concealed be- 
hind a blind, watching a flock of ducks, pre- 
sently saw a Fox playing on the shore, and 
was surprised to perceive the ducks swimming 
to shore to gaze at him; if he ran up the beach, 
they swam in that direction, and gazed at him 
in silent admiration; or if he ran down the 
beach, they followed, approaching as near as 
they could without leaving the water. Rey- 
nard, though proverbially cunning, had no de- 
sign upon the ducks—hbe was rolling and pranc- 
ing for amusement, but the gunner took the 
hiot, and after shooting a great number of the 
ducks that the fox without intending had toled 





for him, he started his dog to running on the 
shore, by throwing pieces of bread for him, and 


Early in the season, that is, the | 
latter part of October or the first of November, 


to his great delight discovered that the Project 
succeeded. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hussein Pacua.—This distinguished com, 
mander, who has maintained his post so sy¢. 
cessfully at Chumla against the armiés of Rug. 
sia, is littke known to fame on this side of the 
| Atlantic. We take the following biography 
| from the London Sun. 
| Hussern PacuA.—Hussein Pacha, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Turkish army of the 
Danube, is a native of Erzerum, and entered 
early in life as an Orta of Janissaries. At the 
| revolution of 1826, he had already advanced to 
|the high rank of an aga of Janissaries. He 
|had the supreme comsand of the Arsenal of 
'Topbana. The Asiatic troops who were call. 
'ed in by Sultan Mahmond, when he secretly 
‘entertained the desire of freeing bitnself from 

the rebellious Ortas, were encamped at Scuta- 
ri. Topschis Bostandischis were. transferred 
to Coastantinople; the barracks of the Janis. 
saries were surrounded, and the shooting of 
them commenced. The Sultan unfurled tie 
Standard of the Prophet, in order to call the 
whole population to arms against tuis military 
democracy. Various reports were put into 
circulation, which the populace adopted easily; 
amongst other things, that the Janissaries de- 
tained vessels laden with corn, destined for the 
support of the people, to appropriate them to 
| themselves, 4 scarcity or diminution in the sup- 
ply of provisions, froin the moment when the 
massacre of the mutineers had commenced, ex- 
cited all classes of men in the Imperial city, 
When Hussein saw their cause to be lost, and 
all the Corporation of Trades, who were gene- 
rally the support of the soldiers, to be involved 
in murderous scenes, and the hamal!s (porters) 
as well as the capji (engine men) and others to 
de discouraged, he entered into. secret nego- 
tiation with the monarch, He had the sea 
arsenal at his disposal, which he might have 
set on fire. He was promised the rank of a 
Pacha of Two Tails, if he would surrender the 
arsenal to the Topschis, and paralyze the ef- 
forts ofthe Ortas. This matter was very cle- 
verly managed. Hussein’s company was over- 
powered, partof them decapitated and thrown 
into the Bosphorus; another part was trans- 
ported to the coast of Asia. So little trans. 
pired of the secret intrigues of Hussein, that 
the Bash Tehianch, or Grand Provost, seeing 
the aga quite inactive, actually lodged an 
accusation against him. But the fate of Haman 
overtook him, and the punishment which he 
had proposed against the Aga (Eussein) was 
awarded against his accuser, and Husscin 
was invested with the fur pelisse of a Pacha. 
He conducted the organization of the new 
troops. Hecalled in the officers from Ibra 
him’sarmy, that were conversant with Euro- 
pean tactics, and brought forward those Mus. 
sulmans who had acted a part in the reform 
planned by Selim. The Sultan appreciated the 
firm and severe character of his new Pacha, 
and appointed him Commander-in: Chief of his 
armies on the Danube. 








An elephant being advertised as newly ar- 
rived ina town, it was asked if he was to re- 
mainany time. ‘I suppose so,” gravely an- 
swered a gentleman, “for I observed he brought 
a very large trunk with him.” : 


An evil mind, is naturally suspicious. 
Anger restrained, is conquest gained. 
A day well spent, secures ropose. 

A covetous person, is always in want. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 21, 1829. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Alonzo is just received—from a cursory pe- | 
yusal we find many beauties and some blem- | 
ishes—it would have been more appropri- | 
ate a few weeks earlier, but winter may revisit 
us when we shall be prepared for him. 

The Druid next week. | 

By the ship Wm. Thompson we have re- 
ceived our English periodicals to the middle of | 
November, and have commenced setting in 
type some of their most interesting contents | 

‘for our next. J. J. A. will please accept our 








THe SOUVENIR. 
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APPROPRIATE TEXTS. 

Some of our reverend gentlemen, who are 
denominated popular preachers, display great 
ingenuity in their choice of suitable texts. At 
an anniversary sermon preached before the 
Chelsea pensioners, a discourse was a few days 
since delivered from the following apposite 
text—‘‘Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, before the evil days, and the days 
in which thou shalt say, 1 have no pleasure in 
them.” A gentleman, who preached asermon 
before the Society for recovering persons ap- 
parently drowned, selected the following— 
“Trouble not yourselves about him: The man 
is not dead. Fora wedding sermon, preached 
a short time since ata country town in Shrop- 
shire, a reverend gentlemen, took the text of 














| Jepthah’s daughter, “And she went upon the | 


mountains, and bewailed her virginity.” A | 


benefit of the poor Clergy in a provincial diocess | 
properly enough—‘“‘Set on the great pot, and} 
seethe the pottage for the sons of the prophets.”’ 

UseruLt ExpeRtmenT.—When an immense 
property is crowded in to thesmall compass of | 


| 


a a ° —S 
He saw the battle from his farm-house-he saw 
the foreign foe advance—he heard their shout 
as they entered the outer wall, and in a mo- 
ment after, he saw them hurrying back, bear- 
ing with them the body of their lanieated and 
ill-fated Donop. 

The fort at Red Bank was thrown up hastily 
by alhandful of Americans. They construc- 
ted two walls, or two forts, one within the 
other—the outer one of which was not com- 
pleted when the enemy attacked it. At the 
head ofa chosen number of men, Donop enter- 
ed the outer wall, and thinking the fort taken 
by surprise, gave a shout of exultation, which 
was re-echoed by his men.— They entered with 
shouldered arms. The feeble garrison, com- 
manded by the gallant Green, opened at once 
a brisk and murderous fire.* I knew a Jer- 
seyman who was in the fortress. He tuld me 
every particular. The narrow limits in which 
the assailants were confined, and the unlooked 


| reverend Dean, who published a sermon for the | for repulse, threw them into irremediable con- 


fusion.—They fired a few slots, and hastily 
retired, just as the Americasis had fired their 
eighth round of ammunition—and they had but 
nine rounds toaman. As the enemy turned 
about, a volunteer iu the fort, whose musket 
had snapped, pulled the trigger a second time 








thanks for his kind attention—the articles he | 2 city. constructed of combustible materials, | time—the last shot from the fort—and the gal- 


was so kind as to copy as well as the original | 


matter sent are very acceptable. 

We cannot wish our friend W. G. whose 
beautiful tale graces our columns this week— 
a more lovely partner than her whose picture 
he has sketched. 

Wanted immediately to go anywhere—a 
person who is ingenious as an inventor of 


, devouring flames, is it not surprising, that any 


and when thousands of families may be reduced | 
to distress and beggary in a few huurs, by the | 
| 


man shculd neglect to insure his house, when 


| ‘ . . 
the security is certain and the expense a mere 


trile?—Such however is the nature of men— | 


they will risk the chance of losing their all, 
rather than pay asmall premium. 
The fcllowing experiments, extracted from 








names for periodicals--to one well qualified a ee tae haa : 
who will exhibit proofs of his talents in that | # publication in the Daily Gazette, will shew 
the eifect of salt in extinguishing fire. 


line we promise to recommend to those who | Ay wae on i 
may need his services—we are induced to pen| _,“+ House ten leet square was bun't of season- 
the above from observing the difficulty some of | ed timber. with the two openings on each sice 
our brethren of the type seem to labour under to ee — to the air, and tarred all over, 
in finding names to prefix to their literary pro- ,>°l® moe — ye piroal prepared, saver 
geny—our own was assumed because it inter- |S* er mage at gee - ree “g Pt and 
fered with none, and seemed appropriate, and |!9 2 few minutes the whole building was in 
we had no wish to encroach on the host of | ames, : Areca 
Chronicies, Telegraphs, Recorders, and Senti- wey ure engine, the pipe of which did not “eo 
nels with which the country was deluged, |C&©° a quarter of an inch in diamater, and in 
neither did we think it necessary to trudge on diameter, and in 8x minutes the whole ks 
to Washington to get a patent—but, now the —— entngunped. _ This ee 
term Souvenir is applied to almost every de- nage ys ok 17 Psy i prenie, 17 Lied 
scription of literary matters—for instance we | — rec ees anc ‘ gallons w ater. In ano- 
have, the Masonic, the Jackson, the Musical, |“? ¢Xper!ment 18 tar barrels, were set bi 
the Western, and the Virginia Souvenirs, and fire, and bax the oe of about thalf a mioute, 
are expecting by every mail an Anti- Masonic, \'t ¥8S extinguished by a composition rye A iy 
Anti-Morgan, or seme other Souvenir. parts herring pickle and three parts of lime. 
|There are many other happy discoveries ot 
or . ive a similar nature which were fully evidenced by 
THE CARRIER PIGEON, ithe magistrates nad incorporations of Stock- 
It is well known, flies at an elevated pitch, in |hvim and Norkoping. 
order to surmount every obsiacle between | ape 
her and the place to which she is destined. | : THE LAST SHOT. 
; Lhave been down the Red Bank, on the 
\ Jersey side of the Delaware, to look at the 
\remains of that little fortress, within whose 
| rudely constructed walls so terrible a blow was 
| given to British courage. Only afew remains 
'of the memoriable fort are now to be seen. 
, The breast works nearly leveled to the earth, 











The bird let loose ia Eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne’er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies 
Where idle warblers roam; 
But high she shoots through air and light, 
. Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds 


her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 


itrious farmer had already passed. Nothing 
but afew misshapen mounds are visible, to 
| point out the stranger the site where so much 
| blood was spilt, where so many gallant spirits 
| breathed their last. 


So grant me, God, from every care, 
And stain of passion free 

Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to thee! 

No sin to cloud—no lure to stay 
My soul as home'she springs: 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 


Ege . around the rqofin sbrilland frequent showers 
hy freedom on her wings! 


' He will tell you all that can now be told of it 





The composition was conveyed by ~| 


and over some, the plough-share of the indus-| 


lant, the misguided, the accomplished Donop 
fell among a breastwork of his own dying men! 
The enemy retreated to Philadelphia in the 
greatest confusion. Terrible slaughter had 
been in their ranks, and tuey trembled for the 
whizzing of the platoon of bails. Four pieces 
of brass cannon, which they brought to the as- 
sault, were either buried in the earth on their 
iway home, or thrown into the neighbouring 
jcreek. Searches have been made for them, 
but they are lost forever. Donop was carried 
to the nearest farm-house, his wounds dressed 
and consolation given him. It was then that 
the gallant Hessian first saw his error. He 
was amere hireling in the enemy’s ranks. He 
had no enmity to Americans, tor he was of an- 
other country, and we had never injured him. 
Bitterly did he regret, in the agonies of that 
| tremendous and humbling moment, that he had 
‘lent his aid to smother the bursting flame of 
freedom: and deeply did he weep over the ig- 
nominy of his end. He felt there was none to 
pity him. The british did not—for they paid 
his king for his services—his king did not, for 
his death ensured to him a stipulated compen- 
sation; and America could not, for he was a 
chosen enemy.—Thus did the dying Count de- 
pict his situation, and cried, ** I who might 
have flourished in the palaces of kings, am * 
here, the victim of a mercenary bargain, left 
to die in a solitary Louse, in the wilderness of 
America!” 

A solitary mound, with a bit of rough stone 
}at the head, in the margin of a wood, is all 
that now remains to point out the stranger to 
the grave of Count Donop, His name has been 
rudely carved upon it—but the wauton sports- 
man makes the melancholy memento his favor- 
ite mark, and a few summers more will do 
away the slightest trace of where he now re- 
poses. Such, alas! is military glory; such is the 
reward of dauntless bravery and misguided 
valor! 


| The hickory on which the banner of our 
country floated on that memoriable day, is still 
rocked by the breeze that sweeps across our 


The neighbouring farmer | country.—Loag may it flourish in undying 
however, will point you to the battle ground. 
| His house stood within pistol shot of the fort, 
land during the attack, the balls whistled! stand from which the ink is drawn that wrote 


prime! Ihave cut a fragment from it, and it 
‘now stands before me in the fashion of an ink- 


. these! transient reminiscences of that ever 
. memorable scene. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIBRARY. 


A gentleman who, not long since, visited Sir 
Walter’s dwelling at Abbottsford, has publish- 
ed the annexed account of his library. 

“The library is really anoble room. It is) 
an oblong of some fifty feet by thirty, with a 
projection in the centre, opposite the fire place, 
terininating i. a grand bow window, fitted up 
with books also, and, in fact, constituting a 
sor! of chapel to the c’.urch. The roof is carv- 
ed oak again—avery rich pattern, I believe 





library at one or the other of those places, I 
forget which; this gallery is much in the same 
style. There are only two portraits; an original 
of the beautiful and melancholy head of Claver- 
house, and a small full length of Rob Roy. 
“Various little antique cabinets stand round 
about, each having a bust on it.—Stodard’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims are on the mantlepiece: 
and in one corner I saw a collection of really 
useful weapons, those of the forest-craft, to wit 
—axes and bills, and so forth, of every calibre 
There is only one window pierced in a very 


chiefly a la L-oslin, and the bools-cases, which | thick wall, so that the place is very sombre; the 


werp D——, and made his sole heir, with the 
exception of a particular house, which wag 
decreed tomy mother. Like an “‘only child” 
every year that ceaseless time added to m 

age, brought with it some new and extravagant 
scheme, touching ‘Van Antwerp the heir,” 
My mother was a prudent, affectionate woman, 
who never conceived any thing more excellent 
in a man’s character, than his knowing how 
to raise wheat, nor a greater accomplishment 
in a female, than understanding the true meth. 
od of preparing bonny-clabber cheese, picklin 





kout, and keeping her pewter plates brighter 








are also of richly carved oak, reach high up: light tracery work of the gallery overhead har-| than Hanse Vandertanks’s wife, a notable 
the walls a‘laround. The collection amounts, | monizes with the books well. it is very com-|dame atthe ferry. My father, on the contra. 
in this room to some fifteen or twenty thousand} fortable looking room and very unlike any|ry, brought up under the genuine Connecticut 
volumes arranged according to i eir subjects;| other I ever wasin. 1 should not forget so:ne discipline, had been regularly whipped to 
British history afid antiquities filling the whole | Highland Claymores, clustered round a target} church and whipped to school, for knowledge, 
of the chief wall; English poetry and drama, | over the Canterbury people, nor writing box of | Though he firmly believed tie psalter contain. 
classics and miiscellanies, one end: foreign lit-| carved wood, lined with crimson velvet, and jed the essence of all human learning, he was 
erature, chieily French and German, the other. | furnished with a silver plate of right vencrable | convinced the good old times had so changed, 

The ‘cases on the side opposite the fire are! aspect, which looked as if it might bave been| that it was necessary to educate me rather dif. 
wired, and locked, as ¢omtainiug articles very! the implemeaot of old Chaucer himself, bui|ferently—according to the corruptions, as he 
precious and very portable.’ One consists en-| which from the arms on the lid must have be | often said, of the age. Not far from us, resid. 
tirely of books and MSS. relating to the in-| longed tosome Italiian prince of the days of | ed a poor, but worthy mechanic, an emigrant 
surrections of 1715 and 1745; and another, Leo the Magnificent, at the furthest. s 


rec | from the colony of Massachusetts. Mr. West 
(within the recess of the bow wiudow,) of trea| «Te view to the Tweed from all the princi-| ad a sweet little motherless daughter, who 


tise de re magica, both of these being Lam told pai apartments is beautiful. You look out| daily accompanied me froin home to school, 
and well believe, in their several ways, Collec- | from among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, | from our iofancy, till ampersands and izzards 
tions of the rarest curiosity. My cicerone | upon the clearest of all streams, fringed with|were inherited by anotber class of children, 
pointed out in one corner, a magnificent set of! the wildest of birch woods, and banked with the} Mary West! Sweet little Mary West!—The 
Mouctfaucon, ten volumes of folio, bound ia | green hills of Ettricke Forest. The rest you} hope of mecting and playing with little Mary, 
the richest manner in scarlet, and stamped) myst imagine. Altogether, the place destined| always made me happy. We studied together 
with the royal arms, the gift of his present Ma | to receive so many pilgrimages contains within| —played together, indeed, from our infancy, 
jesty- There are few living authors of whose | itself beauties not unworthy of its associations, | we were only hapry in each other's society, 
works presentation copies are not to be found, few poets everinhabited such a place: none,| When | left the village of T——for the higher 
here. My friend showed me inscriptions of that} ere now, ever created one. It is the realization| branches of an education, at eighteen, Mary 
sort in, 1 believe, every European dialect €X-| of dreams; some Frenchmen call it, I hear, ‘al West had expanded into all the loveliness 
tant. The books are in prime condition, and! romance in stone and lime.” lof sixteen. From my eighteenth to my twen- 


bindings that wonld satisfy Mr. Dibdin. The! 
only picture is Sir Walter’s oldest son, in bussar | 


THE LAWYER'S STORY. 








uniform, and holding his borse, by Allan of| | am now anold man, bowed down by the in- 
Edinburgh, a noble portrait over the fire-place; | firmities of age: and though a recollection of 
aad the only bustis that of Shakspeare, from! the past distracts my brain, I look forward with 
the Avon morument, in a suiail uiche in the} pleasure, to that awful day, when this feeble 
centre of the east side. On a rich stand oO!) tenement will be laid in the grave. Not, how- 
porphyry, ia oue corner, reposes a tall silver! over, because 1 hope for annihilation of the 
ura filled with bones from Pirveus, and bearing | soy], but, because | bave lively hope that there 
the inscription, *Givei by George Gordon, is mercy for the repentant sinner. 
Lord Byvoo, to Sir Walter Scoit, Bart.’ It; Buttoaconfession. I have neither wife nor 
coatained the letter which accompanied the) ehild to be disgraced:—O! this loneliness! not 
gift till lately; it has disappeared; nv one) q being left to love me—and still ] live—though 
guesses who tuok it, but whoever he was, as} jife is punishment! A litle longer, these thin 
my guide observed must have beena thief for! yhite hairs are no deceivers, and the scene will 
thieving’s sake truly, ashe durst no more ex | be closed. But the confession. Yes, 1 aman old 
bibit his autograph than tip bira elf with a bare| man, yet omly fifty three years ago, a mere 
bodkia. Sad, infamous tourist, indeed! Al-| dream, I wasa young gentleman, whose pros- 
though I saw abundauc of comfortable looking | pects in the profession of the law, promised 
desks and arm chairs yet this room seemed rath-| wealth and an honourable distinction. In the 
er toolarge and fine for works, and I found ac-| twenty third year of my age, fifty three years 
cordingly, after passing a double pair of doors, | ago, I left the city of New York, to practice 
that there wasa sanctum within and beyond law in the neighbourhood of Albany. The 
this library. And here you may believe was |country was new, but the society as weil as 
not to me the least interesting, though by no| scenery is now entirely changed. In the little 
means the most splendid part of the suite. | paradise of T——, principally settled by an in- 
**The licy’s own den proper, the anis room, dustrious class of Dutch farmers, lived my 
of about five and twenty feet square by twen-! father, who emigrated from the colony of Con- 
ty high, containing of what is called furniture,' necticut, many _ years before, to marry my 
nothiag but asmall writi:g table in the cen-! mother, tbe second: daughter of a wealthy 
ire, a plain arm chair covered with black leath-! Dutchman, reputed the greatest land-holder in 
er—a very comfortable one though, for I tried| the place. Two years before my birth, the 
it—aand a singie chair besides, plain symptoms, | eldest sister died on the eve of matrimony. This 
that this is bo place for compauy. On either| melancholy circumstance preyed so much up- 
side of the fre place there were shelves filled | on the mind of my grandiather and his wife, 
with duodecimos and books of reference,| they were both toa premature death, one year 
chiefly, of course, folios, but except these there! afier my birth. As my-grandfather viewed me 
ere ao books save the contents ofa light galle-| as the only direct representative of his family, 
ry which runs rovad three sides of the room,! which in Holland, had been more honorable 
aad is reached by a hanging stair of oak in one| than in America, inasmuch as two of his great 
corner. You have been both at the eel uncles had been burgomasters of their native 
Bourbon and Malmaison and remember the! city, for his sake, I was christened Van Ant- 


tieth year, | was absent, nor did I once visit 
|my native home, till my education was com- 
pleted. 

Let us now return to the West family. Mr. 
West had by constant industry, become a com- 
fortable liver,and being a man of good judg- 
ment and taste in reading, in the limited num- 
ber of books found at T——, was his daughter's 
principal instructor. Mary’s mind was well 
directed, and her ambition toexcel, unweari- 
ed. We had vowed to live for each other, 
| years before; and her disposition was so gen- 
| tle aud obliging, that befure any one was ap- 
| prised of it, Mary West became the idol to 
| which the old and the young paid their homage, 
| Such was the character of her mind, even with 
\a few advantages, that she elevated herself to 
jan enviable Standing. So faultless and so tru- 
|ly good was Mary, that instead of being slan- 
| dered by the young ladies of her age, as is too 
generally the case, ia these degenerate days, 
she was idolized by them. To be as good and as 
{charming as Mary West, was the untiring am- 
|ambition of all the young females in T—~— 

Never will the vivid recollection of the feel- 
| ings be erased, which agitated my bosom, when 
| the happy period arrived for returning to T— 
—,and to Mary! 1 was received with rap- 
tures by all my friends, but the greetings of 
Mary were—-- 

l weptand thanked heaven for blessing me 
with the undivided affection of this lovely be- 
ing. The bettered condition of Mr. West, had 
enabled him to build a little cottage on one of 
the bends of the majestic river, which flowed 
with a calm and unroufiled surface by his dwel- 
ling. 

The neat white washed building was shroud- 
ed by a grove of native oaks, whose foliage 
seemed to bend over the paradise within, as 
though it were conscious of its lovely tenant. 
By her constant attentions, the wild grape and 
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THE SOUVENIR. 








evergreen had fasteaed their curling tendrils 
on the rustic windows, whilst the rose and ma- 
by ever-blooming flowers, exkaled their sweet 
odours to every passing zephyr. “Ah!” said 
Mary, “I have been two years in rearing this 
den, for! knew my Adam was coming to in- 

tit. Here, said she, going towards the 

en gate, “here I planteda rose bush, in 
yemembrance of your first letter, that it might 
remind me of you, whenever I passed it; you 
see how welll have nurtured it!—’tisa dear 
shrub, Van Antwerp—how well I love it,”— 
drawing the whole cluster of buds and roses to 
ber bosom! 

It was decided, ona review of all circum- 
stances, aS ny property and interests were all | 
concentrated on the east side of the river, that 
T—— should be my tuture theatre of action — 
and particularly, as there was no lawyer of re- 
putation nearer than Albany. Conceive me in 
afew months, amply supplied with business, 
god earnestly engaged in professional duties. 
Whatever iny perplexity from incessant labour, | 
or fatigue in study, Mary could cheer me into 
ahappy flow ofspirits. We often walked arm 
in arm through the waving groves, gathering 
flowers and listening tothe evening carols of 
“the birds, as the golle 
the western horizua. 

"Mr. West had a son, nine years older than 
Mary, who was kidnapped, it w 
aparty of Indians, the scason before he moved 

toT——. Every possible exertion had 
made for the recovery of the child, but 
fectually. Ie barely] 
of several months, thata boy that answered 
the description of his George, had been seen at 
Montreal, in the capacily of an officer’s ser- 
vant. It were needless to relate the commo- 
tion of the colonies at that period, when this, 
now peaceful country, was travelled in every 
direction by savage and unruly natives of. the 
forest. Mr. West, however, always supposed 
him dead. The unaccountable loss of the child, 
threw Mrs. West into a low state of health, 
which soon ended ‘her life. Mary had buta 
faint recollection of her brother, and in her 
childhood used to say—*‘poor George was kill- 
ed by the Indians.” 

Though Mr. West had endeavoured to oyer- 
come the anguish of his feelings, by the con- 
solations of religion, the loss of this child cast 
agloom over his prospects, which, together 
with the death of his wife, to whom he was 
fondly attacked, gave him a melancholy and 
care-worn expression, Ile had lived a widew- 
er, and Mary, his only remaining hope and 
care, was the solace of his declining years. 
Whenever Mary spoke of her brother, it was 
Jike recollecting the incidents of an indistinct 
dream, of which there was nothing definite re- 
“maining. But, notwithstanding the affliction 
of the family, George was providentially sought 
by an officer of rani, who accidentally saw bim 
with his wandering master, of whom he was 
purchased. His natural abilities were soon dis- 
covered to be superior to the business of a 
servant. It is almost needless to say, that 
George ultimately became the favourite and 
heir of General B——-, whose history is still 
remembered by ourold men. Before the Gen- 
eral’s death, George was a lieutenant in the 
British service; and on the death of his patron, 
obtained permission to seek his family, in the 
colonies. He traced them from the spot where 
he was decoyed in his boyhood, across the 
green mountain, to the village of T . As 
lapproached the cotlage, the very night of 

lieutenant West’s arrival, of which [ was then 
totally ignorant, unhappily, I saw Mary walk- 
mg arm inarm with an officer. This unex- 
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| keep out of their sight, and thus got within a 


»sun descended behind | 
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arned atthe expiration | 





against indulging those deceitful dreams which 
which too frequently grow on the mirth- 
ful scenes and careless indolence of youth. 
This piece of furniture brings before me an 
epitome of my life. When" first looked on 
it, this identical article bei. then such as 
it now appears presented to iny view a rosy 
faced little boy. A few years passed away, 
and it reflected the image of a growing, heed- 
jless youth, full of health, and exhibiting al- 
| the animation of joyous hope. Ata subse- 
| quent period Fagain looked on itand saw a 


pected sight inflamed my heart’s blood with 
jealous apprehension. Instead of walking di- 
rectly to the gate, I took the range of briars to 


few yards of them without being discovered. 
‘Accept this rose, my dear George, for my 
sake, said Mary, sweetly in the face of the of- 
ficer. ‘Now,’ said Mary, “allow me to place 
this’—This,” I exclaimed—unintentionally, 
which they indistinctly heard. For amoment, 
my sénses were bewildered, as they kissed each 
other with peculiar fondness. The officer 











wept. “CG!” said he, ‘’tis worth a life ofexile;}man. Boundless expectation had now heen 
to meet such an affectionate creature.”? My | brought to calm satisfactic I had no further 
God! I ejaculated to myself, and ran with the} good to expect, the first throb of exultation 


fury of a demon from the thicket. This, 
thought I, this ismy affectionate Mary—-the 
goddess of my adoration—lavishing her caress- 
es onasecret rival. Jealousy roused me to 
revenge. The tortures of the damned appear- 
ed more tolerable than mine. How I burned | 
for his blood! You are my victim, said J, in the} infant 

deep recesses ofa murderer’s heart. And you,| gives me to see a pieture of declining life, a 
cursed, deceiving Ma a slower anguish is} faded remnant of humanity, and a living record 
reserved for thee! Withia a few minutes I re-| of mouraful error. 
turned tothe ambush, witha loaded rifle, just 


sar Mary observe, “surely; 


| was over, but fear and distrust were unknown. 
| More advanced in years, I saw it in one of mid- 
| die-aged appearance. whose aspect was soured 
| by the disappointments and vexations of the 
| world but yet covered with hope, aud elate 
with conscious int: zrity. Now this object, 
which originally reflected my mirth, 
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soon arrive, iet us retnrn to the house 












[ interpreted to mean, that they had better be] RRR ti 38 < Salk Comme 

more circumspect, lest they should be observed Some young men in Germany fond of wager- 
by me. As they turned, | took deliberate aim, ing, lately being in a npany with Doctor 
and had the demonical satisfaction of see-| Viereck, of Berlin, to whom they were strang- 
ing him fall a dead man! “My brother! O!/ ers, they aficeted to ¢ live that Viereck, 
My trother!”—sereaming the fainting M: (signifying four square, or four corners,} could 
Brother! at the word brother, my soul almost! be his real name; and finally offering hini a con- 
separated from my bedy——“Brother”—and the | siderable bet that he could not obtain 4 pass- 


thought of her lost brother rushed tomy mind | port under that name; it was 


accepted and 
—-but—— 


| the next evening was appointed for the wecision 
Note.—It is due the readers to remark, that | of the wager. 
the manuscript, in this unfinished state. was} It should have been observed, thatih’s party 
found lying on the old gentie:nan’s desk, who being three in number, cach of them, according 
suddenly died a few years since, of a rupture) toa preconcerted scheme, took care to present 
of a blood vessel, at thevery time he was bring- | themselves for a passport one by one, before 
ing the history of this awful transaction to. a|the Doctor could possibly makehis appear- 
clos. —AMERICAN TRAYELLER. lance. ‘Your name, Sir, said the officer at 
oe |}the gate to the first. ‘Square, said the other; 
> | being entered he was ordered to pass. 
a The second of the party afterwards making 
BY THOMAS | his appearance, and being asked his name, an- 
swered, ‘Two Square.’ This name the officer 
{entered also, after exhibiting some marks of 
douht and hesitation. It then came to the 
third tomake his appearance. ‘Your name, 
| Sir.’ ‘Three Square, ‘Three Square,’ replied 
| the officer, ‘‘are you jesting?”’ In a word, the 
| firmness of the applicant obtained hima pass- 
Love will not clip him, | port. 

Maids will not lip him, / But now, behold the different fate of the 

Maud and Marian pass him by; | Doctor. the object of their dupery. 


HOOD. 
Spring it is cheery, 
W inter is dreary, 
Green leaves hang but the brown must ily. 
When he is forsaken, 
Withered and shaken, 
What can an old man do but die? 


‘ 
Youth it is sunny, | Arriving soon after,ang being asked his 
Age has nohoney, | name, and giving in that @f Viereck, or Four 
What can an old man do but die? Square, the officer lost alljpatience; he swore 


}he had been imposed upon by the whole party 
, of the Squares, and therefore instead of grant- 
|ing'a passport to the Herr Foursquare, he was 
| consigned over to the guard house; where he 
| was obliged to remain all night, and it was not 
| without some difficulty that the matter was ad- 
| justed on the day following. 

! 


June, it was jolly, 
O, for its folly, 

A dancing leg and « laughing eye! 
Youth may be siliy, 
Wisdom is chilly, 

What can an old man do but die? 





Friends they are scanty, 
Beggars are plenty, 

If he has followers I know why; 
Gold in his clutches, 
Buying him crutches, 

What can an old man do but die? 


The timid and weak, are the most revenge- 
ful and implacable. 

The Church is out of temper, when Charity 
lis cold and Zeal hot. 

Many that are wits in jest, are fools in ear- 
— | nest. 

Mrnror or Lrre.—The following observa-| He that swellsin prosperity will shrink in 
tions on a looking glass, made at an advanced | advertisity. 
period of life convey a moral reflection which| Disputation leaves truth in the middle, and 
if duly weighed may prove a salutary warning the parties at both ends, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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FOR TRE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


TO A SURLY PHILOSOPHER OR CYNIC. 


Chase—oh chase that frown away 
’Tis not meet for scenes so gay, 
Let it not with thrilling power 
Waste the fair Arcadian bower, 
Let it not (in laughing prime) 

Curb the rosy foot of time, 

Or when nature’s bounties meet, 
Dare to shade their bright retreat, 
Hence—away—that scowling sneer, 
Never shall be welcome here. 


Twine for ‘hee « smiling wreath, 
Fann’d by summer’s vernal breath, 
Weave the graceful myrtle bough, 

. Round that dark and sullen brow, 
Deck thee with the sweetest flowers, 
Rear’d by spring’s ambrosial showers, 
Let the revia’s matin song 
Linger on tse garland long, 

Vear it thc a—a spell so gay, 
Will suey, Gps thet frown oway. 


Tis not gone!—the morning’s light 
Beams upon the sky-lark’s flight, 
List—his loud and cheerful lay, 
Warbled to the Lord of day, 

Does he (in his soaring strain) 

Of his aérial world complain? 

Do the flowers that blossom round, 
Murmur at the perfumed ground? 
Man proud mau!—alone shall wear 
The flush of scorn the frown of care. 


Hark the repid mountain stream, 

Smiling inthe vesper beam, 

Does it in its playful course 

Ever chide its natal source, 

Or the fleetly boundiag fawn 

Sportiog in the blush of dawn; 

Has it into ambush stray’d 

To murmur at the forest shade, 
Jan alone has ever worn, 

The dusky brow of sinful scorn. 


‘<The world” you say ‘ is dark and chill,” 
“ts gayest smiles are cleerless still,”’ 
Life is itself a passing shade,” 

Be calm—the loveliest thing must fade, 
And while nature deigns to dress, 

Her very wilds—with cheerfulness, 

While the eye that lights on all 

Deigns to mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Blush—proud man! nor longer dare, 
Tomurmur—when a God is near. 


Hipeanis. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 


& |The milky baldric of the skies, 


And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light, 
Tken from his mansion’ in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave unto his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land? 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
And see the lightoing- lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder drum ofheaven! « 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 

And bid its biending shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 





| iMag of the brave thy folds shall fly, 
| The sigh of hope and triumph high! 
| When speak the signal trumpet tone, 
| And the long line comes gleaming on, 
|(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet,) 

Each soldier's eye shall brightly tura 

Te where the meteor glories urn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 
| Catch war and vengence from the glance! 
| And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
| oave in wild wreaths the battle-sbroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like siivots of flame on midnight pall,— 
There shal! thy victor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Bach gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of deaih! 


o 


Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave, 

Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before tue broadsides reeling rack,— 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And sinile to see thy splendonrs fly, 

In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free hearts only home! 

By angel hands to valor given, — 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all (hy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard shect! 
Where breat 
With Freedcm’s sail beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 





THE WIFE. 


Lcould have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear, 

] could have smiled on every blow 
From life’s full quiver thrown, 

While | mighi gaze on thee, aad kaow 
1 would not be alone. 





I could—ZI think I could, have brook’d 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face had look’d 
With less of love than now, 

Fer then, J should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back—and whilst thou dwelt 
On Earth not been alone— 


But thus to see from day to day, 
Thy bright’ning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life sands waste away 
Unnumber’d slowly, meek,— 

Thy meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness ever breathed to bless, 

And feel J’1l be alone. 


To mark thy strength each: hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As filled with heaven ward trust, they say 
Earth may not claim thee longer, 

Nay, dearest! tis too much—this heart 
Most break when thou art gone, 

It mnst not be, we may not part, 
I could not live aione. 


HEBREW .—lIsiab Ixiv—11 


Tiow proudly burst the golden light of day 
Upon the temple where Jehovah stood; 
How softly twilight flung its parting ray 
Upon his altar’s holy solitude! 
For there commingiing, bright, the sunbeam 
met | 
Its essence in the day-spring of the sky, 
His fiat warms its golden glory yet 
But thine my land was quench’d in agony. 





Yet when from yonder broad blue arch of Hea- 
ven 
I see the storm cloud roll its gloom away, 
Shall 1 not dream of tite, as free, forgiven, 
Thoul’t start to more {han glory’s primal day 
\¢¥h never does the breeze of ocean bear 
The fragrance of thy desolated shore, 
But with its sigh, my country, thine is there 
And thy sad murmur sweeps the waters o’er. 
I cannot mingle with the breath of flowers 
One thought of loveliness not born of thee, 
I cannot tread the sweet and laughing bowers 
And ere forgot thee, in their revelry; 
Oh no! thy brokemsbrives,thy blacken’d towers 
That rose so proudly by fair Galilee. 
Come coldly on the brigitness of those hours 
And from them all, 1 turn to sigh for thee. 
MN. Y. Morn. Cour, NORNA. 


—_—- — +--+ 


A map lately deceased, appeared for trial 
before the King of the infernal regions. 
king adjudged that as he had curing his previ 
ous state of existence, lived in excessive lux- 
ury, he must return to live on earth in the 
character of a scholar. A demon lawyer re- 





es the foe that stands before us?, monstrated, saying, this man has been a great 


| transgressor, and deserves not such kind treat- 


ment. The King, laughing, said, his having 
|been a great transgressor is the very reason 
why I decide, that he should return to life,to be 
ja poor scholar with a large family of swall 


“She flung her white arms around him— children raising a killing cry in his ears all the 
thou art all that this poor heart can cling to.”— day long—that will be punishment enough. 
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